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E attention of the public has been excite 
to the ſubject of flavery by various publi- 
Fe cations, which have lately. Tm wn from the 
_— with a view to prepoſſeſs the nation, and t 
prepare for certain motions which are ſaid to he me- 
ditated in Parliament, either for its ſuppreſſion Pf 
limitation... Although the paſſions of men have k 
led by che aſguity of es be and the 
be propoſed ; 1 flatter. myſelf : 6 ha be excu- 
d, if I preſume to obtrude my ſentiments, on the 
ſubje&. It is certainly of moment enough to de- 
mand all the light that can be b on it by 
„ who, from a long reſide at part Ld "Or 


—: - 
wad ED? the practice principally 8 have yy 
had the beſt opportunity of acquiring information. 
Ido not apprehend that it hath yet Few: (hey } 5 

what are to be the ſpecific objects of the gentlem 


who countenance the reform ; but I take it for 
granted, that they mean either a general or a partial 


emancipation of the ſlaves, or an abolition or ſome - 
modification of the ſlave-trade. I ſhall, ALT - 


conlider each of theſe Points ſeparate ly... 


W 3 3 8 # a uo * of — # . 
Fe * F ee 


That Slavery is an evil, no man vill 3 ; and 
therefore it is to be wiſhed, that it could be re- 
dreſſed by an abolition” of the ſtate itſelf, .or the 
total emancipation of ſlaves; but that, I pre- 
fume, cannot be the object, becauſe it 18 im ractica- 
ble; as well on account of the ſituation of- the na- 
tional finances, as from political motives. 

It is a principle of equity, which certainly will 
not be diſpenſed with in a meaſure avowedly calcu- 
lated for the advancement of juſtice, that, where 
an individual is diveſted of his intereſt for the bene- 
fit of the community at large, he. ſhall be indemni- 
fied, out of the public treaſury, to the full extent 
of his injury. So obſervant has the Legiſlature | 
been of this rule, that, when it was lately found 
adviſable to aboliſh certain offices of the ſtate, of 
little uſe, though of grievous ſalary, it was deemed 
unjuſt, to extinguiſh ſuch as were held by patent, 
either in poſſeſſion or reverſion, until the death of 
the patentees, becauſe there was a kind of veſted 
eſtate in them; though, where no ſervice was done, no 
reward could in juſtice be claimed. But, the Legiſ- 
lature having, in tenderneſs of conſcience, thought 
and determined * 1 preſume, 2 Fortiori, 
. ; that 


living ſtock, viz. 5 55 and negroes, all which are as 


5 twenty millions of pounds ſterling, a ſum ſufficient- 


5 ſtop here, as their injuries will extend much fur- 


1 


that a Welt-tndian will not be diveſted of an 2 
Which he purchaſed with his money, encouraged by 
various acts of legiſlature, without receiving an 
. compenſation. 

A Weſt⸗ India eſtate conſiſts of two parts; che — 
lands, with their adjuncts, buildings, &c. and the = 


much the property of the planter as it is poſſible for 
the moſt authentic ſtatutes of the Britiſh Senate and 
Colonial Aﬀemblies to make them. In this point 
of view, and as far as reſpects the interference of le- 
; gillature, it imports but little what may be the mo- 
ral rig ht of the planter to his ſlave,” ſince he poſ- 
ſeſſes in undoubted lirical right; and, in order 
do extinguiſh that ri ehe, and to reſtore the flave to 
his natufal , it is neceſſary that the maſter . 
| thould be paid for him according to his value. 
There hath not been, that I know'of, any late 
enumeration of the negro- ſlaves in our Weſt-Indi 
iſlands; but there is reaſon to think that T ſhall be 
within the truth, if I ſtate them at upwards of four 
hundred thouſand. © Now the value of à negro- 
| ſlave is, ceteris paribus, not leſs than fifty pounds 
ſterling; for that, or more, a planter is willing to 
give, even when he purchaſes a large number. If 
a total emancipation of ſlayes, therefore, be in- 
tended, the colt of the meaſure will be at leaſt 


1y great to exerciſe the talents of the moſt able fi- 
nancier, But this is the coſt of the ſlaves only. 
The claims of the planters to indemnity will not 


ther; for, when their flaves, who are the inſtru- 
95 ments oy their e are taken from them, 
N B * N their 


8 


* 


6 £2 - 
ker lands TOM totally unproduQlive. : 


g 1 N 


eſt-India eſtate is not effected, like one 
and, by the labour of horſes and oxen, 


of a 
in Eagle 


s BY. a few human hands; on the contrary, 


they muſt be wrought by men only, or the ſoil muſt 
80 en, and, of . e no income to the 


OW ner. 


ereive 
Will 1 


ter enter into a beate gen 19 0 he e 25 of eman- 
133 on the negroes; and therefore only ob- 
ſerve here, that they mu uſt know bur little of Weſt- 


| India, economy, or of the nature of negroes, who 


123 that negroes will hire themſelves out to la- 


ur at any . 8 within the | power of a planter to 


pay. out of produce of his eſtate — As it is, 


Where flaves, ohe with the other, are to be obtained ; 


for fifty pounds ſterling each, the coſt of their la- 
bour is only the intereſt on 'that ſum, added. to the 


premium o their infurance and the expence of their 
maintenance: all which is but a trifle, when com- 


+ to the expence that he would be at, if his 0 | 
ineſs * 


was to be effected by freemen. Vet the 


fits on his capital, even under this ſaving mo e 151 | 
ſupplying labour, are moderate enough, when the 
_ Circumſtances, of climate and the hazard to which 


life is expoſed 1 omg are conſidered, Few are the 


inſtances where a Weſt-India planter makes more 
than cightper cent. on his capital, and his purchaſe 


muſt have been uncommo uy beneficial to 2 
im 


the 9 — 4 


gu 


not render more than five or ſix Per cent. per ann. 
on the capital ſtock veſted in them. — If, erefore, 
a Wel Fadia planter, by being diſpoſſeſſed of his 


0 him to do that; for, by Fur the greater number 46 


$ 
* 


intereſt in his fla ves, is obliged ko have the work of 
his eſtate done by frecdmen, at an expence ſo great 
as hot to allow him an intereſt on his capital equal 
to what he made before, or to what he might get in 


any other way; it will be incumbent on the legiſla- 


ture to indemnify him ;—and that can only be done 


with their erections and appendages, and live ſtock, 
cannot be leſs, at a medium, than twice as much as 
the groſs amount of the ſlaves which were employed 


do cultivate it. If, therefore, the ſum, required 
to indemnify the planters for the emancipazion of 
their flaves, be at leaſt twenty millions ſterling, the 
ſum, that will be required to indemnify them for 
their lands, &c. will be forty millions; which, ad- 


ded to the twenty millions for the negroes, will form 


briefly to hint at this conſequence of emancipating 


the negroes, to convince the warmeſt advocate for 
the meaſure of the abſurdity of indulging any für- 


ther ſpeculations on a Point, which 1 is fo as 


to be accompliſhed. 


me though it hou be FTCA from the rea- 


bus above ated, that the ſudden and immediate 
annihilation of Dlavery cannot take place, it may 


ſtill be contended, that the ſame effect may be 


by taking his lands and all their appendages at their : 
preſent felt value. Now the value of the lands, 


the enormous maſs of ſixty millions ſterling. 1 
imagine it will not be neceſſary to do more than 


brought about gradually, by freeing a certain 
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Humber of laves annually, or at certain periods : 
in ſhort, by a partial emancipation. _ 5 
1 muſt be admitted, that the extent of the ele 
tt propoſed, by freeing a certain number of negroes 
at any ſtated time, will be proportioned to the num 
ber of negroes freed; and the expence of the mea- 
| ſure, to the public, will be exactly i in the ſame pro- 
portion; for, as there are very few, if any, planta- 
tions, which poſſeſs more negroes than are abſolute- 
I neceſſary to work them, the depriving a planter of 
any number of his ſlaves, is fo far to impair his 
wer of cultivation, and, of courſe, proportionally 
to leſſen the product of his eſtate. If, therefore, 
the product * his eſtate, or his income iflving from 
it, be lefſened, he will, with the beſt title imagina- 
ble, claim an indemnity proportioned to that lol. 
Now ſuppoſing, for example, that it be judged ex- 
pedient to ſet free one negro out of eyery hundred 
annually, the loſs, which the owners. of the faves 


will ſuſtain, will not be merely the value of the 


laves conſidered . but conſidered re- 
latively to the injury reſulting from the privation of 
their labour; ſo that the compenſation, which will 
be demanded for the annual enfranchiſement of the 
one hundredth part of the ſlaves of the ſugar- colo- 
nies, will be preciſely the ſame part of the ſixty 
millions above proved to be neceſſary to Revolt 
the planters, in caſe of a total emancipation of their 
ſlaves ; that is, ſix hundred thoufand pounds, which 
is certainly no ſmall ſum to be annually added to the 
national burthen. It requires no great extent of 
arithmetical knowledge to demonſtrate, that, by 
the operation of ſuch a ſum. applied to that object, 
even the 1 82 debt Rl would be extinguiſhed 

| 1 in 


07 


in leb time than would be s to annihilate 


Navery, the eraſe 1 ee c taken! into 
the account. 7 5 


** 
X * * * 
3 


e though Us expence ane hs. küchen; 5 
chi tent of a certain number of negroes, annually, 


would be ſo great, proportionate advantages would 
not ariſe from it. It may even be doubted whether 
there would be any advantage at all; for, admitting, 
for a moment, (what may hereafter with great pro- 
priety be conteſted,) that, ſo far as the emancipa- 
tion goes, thoſe who are its objects may be relieved, 


great "doubts may be made whether the totality of : 
the evil would: be leflened for many ears to come; 3 


there being Juſt reaſon ts conclude, that the rigours 
1 flavery wil be ag 1 Terri to choſe who ſtill re- 
main ſubj ect to it; for, the ordinary S 
of working an eſtate with. an inadequate ſtrength 


negroes has even been the requiring an exceſs of la 


oo from ſuch ſlaves as they have. It is the anxie⸗ 
of making the moſt of an eſtate, which excites 


i ole ſeverities againſt which the oppugners of ſla- 


very have declaimed ; for Weſt-India eſtates render 


only in proportion as they are wrought. Hence a 


diſproportionate gang are almoſt ſure of being over- 


worked; —- whilft one; that is more than ſufficient 
for the labour of an eſtate, experiences many indul- 
gences. Not being worked beyond their ſtrength, 
they are healthy and happy, and breed faſter; and 
correction is chiefly confined to a few perverſe ſub- 


jects, ſuch as are found in all ſocieties. So far, there- 
fore, from expecting the evils of ſlavery to be leſ- 


ſened by a partial emancipation of ſlaves, we ought 


to look for a contrary effect * it; the only way, 
that 


7 


— — — 


— 2 — 
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muh . . ⅛—0iniũ .. 


i 

? 

; | 
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that 1 know of, to tender the condition of do 
happier, being to feed them better, and to increaſe 
their number, on every eſtate, up to the maximum of 
its demand. TT 


This reaſoning, againſt the partial enfranchiſe- 


ment of agg. gu alſo only to the caſe of there 


| . no TAR. 5 t ta the planters of recruiting their 


x ION the various drafts made for 


OT: Gal 185 8 ſhips ot any other ſour- 


W Tf. any ſuch means ares open to them, they 


will ng . Ter | 1 and RO Nen e 10 | 


15 debe enter an ge Fa of h. 
&; I beg leave to beſtow ſome thoughts on th 
ganſequouce of che emancipation of W 


Laus ſoppoſe the difficulties, of 2 pecuniary na, 
ture, ſurmounted ; that the ſixty millions have beep 


raiſed, and applied to ſo yirtuous an object; 


? 


fad, wil probably h 
as they. 3 eat and drink, 


ny. e 


Mavery is annihilated, and the negroes reſtored. t9 
their primitive freedom. — What effects may rea» 

ſonably be expected to ariſe from the exerciſe of tha 
erden de the. Bee thewlelves, and . Meir 


"A bey negroes, the wol ſenſible 4 beſt diſpo- 5 
aye their en improved, 
themſclyes 
donor, 4 — * Tſe bur, to to a. Ta: great ma- 


- 4 
; E * % Foe 
| £ ( 4 2 9 : ; } | 
2 * * 4 g ; { 


be no bleſſing. They would not know What ra- 


o 


tional-uſe to make of it. Wy i ef Haute 


y * 2 


* 


Thoſe, who are e with the African ge- 


nius and temper, mult. know, that negroes are ſo 
| intolerably ignorant and inconſiderate, that they, at 


1 


preſent, do no more work, in general, than they are 


compelled to do by the terrors of puniſhment. If 
left to their own exertions, that they will not, in 
general, work, is evinced, by daily experience, in 


| thoſe iſlands where conſiderable portions, of good 


land are allotted them to cultivate, | in proviſions, on 
their own; account; one half-day or day, in every 


week, (excluſive of Sunday,) 1 being : allowed for 
that purpoſe, But, in order to induce. them to 


avail thernſelves of that indulgence, compulſion 
muſt be uſed; for, to make them work where they 
themſelves are to reap the advantage, no leſs atten- 
tion, on the part of the manager, is neceſſary, than 
if they were working for the benefit of their owners, 


(unleſs, which is very frequent, they procure infe- 
rior ſlaves to work for them, from terror or other 
motives.) It may be held a maxim, not univerſal, 

indeed, but general, that negroes will ſooner ſtarve 


than labour, were that the only alternatives but, as 
| they have another option, either to ſtarve or ſteal, 


they prefer the latter, and ſubſiſt by depredation. 


Offences of that kind are now ſummarily puniſhed, 
either by the owner of the ſlave or the perſolÞ on 


whoſe, property the treſpaſs has been committed; in 
moſt caſes lightly and inadequately, let the calum- 
niators of the colonies ſay what they will. — But, 3 F$ 


negroes ceaſe to be objects of private coercion 


Fe 


protection, they will be amenable only to the laws 
ol their country, and muſt be adjudged by . thoſe 


Haus, 


— 


f 
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: laws, wi OY TIE to thoſe ranſpteſſions/riow | 
puniſhed, only with the whip. Thoſe laws cannot 
je relaxed in deln favdur; r, in order to preſerve 
5 to ſociety and ſet rity, to property, they muſt 
moft rigorouſly inforced ; whence a frequency of 
Tapital pubiements: thatwill be infinitely more af- 
fficting, to a real ſenſe of humanity, chan the ex- 
aggerated details of cruelty by which the pity of the 
world is now attempted to be excited. The gibbet | 
muſt be ſubſtituted to the whip. — But hanging, 
though effectual in ſobduin ng the « evil propenſities of 
the individual on whom it is inflited, acts not here. 
as an example to deter others from the commiſſion 
of fimilar crimes. It is needleſs to inveſtigate the 
gaauauſe of this fact at the preſent moment; but ne- 
— for the moſt part, have ſo much want of 
mental exertion, that they encounter death at the 
Ws with the ſame ſtupid inſenſibility and indif. 
nce as e den do a 1 ple eee 5 50 1 
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3 255 Sg” Were or not the © nation is 5 — | 
ed to abandon that trade to 8 8 muſt be decided . 


2 come 


of 


400 * 
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I come next to conſider he probable. ee, of in 


* 


| abolition of. the Have trade.” {17210075 297 6 ner 
' Certainly nothing is more cap! than to ever 
the further legal importation of llaves into our g ſu- 
ear-colonies. An act of the Britiſh legiſlature may 
| accompliſh © it inftantly ; and the / officers of the 
'cuſtom-houſe poſſeſs powers ſufficient to £ ve a for- 
mal effect to the prohibition. Were other Euro- 
pean ſtates to concur in the meaſure, and to paſs fi- 
milar laws for the abolition of the ſlave-trade, 
which would leave us all in the fame relative gtua- 
tion we: now are, perhaps nothing could be more ſa- 
lutary; or tend more, not only to prevent the fur- 
ther increaſe. of flavery, but alſo 10 leſſen ſome of 
its exiſting evils; for, as the inereaſed price of co- 
lony- products would be univerſally commenſurate 
to the decreaſe of quantity, the real ineome of the 
planter would poffibly fuffer no diminution. He 
would not, therefore, have the ſame inducement to 
over- work his ſlaves which he otherwiſe would have; 
and, having no other poſſible fource of ſupply than 
from natural generation, it is probable, in a courſe 
of time, that. the breeding of negroes, and their 
preſervation, would be attended to with more anxi- 
ety than at preſent.— But, until every nation in Eu- 
rope, now participating in the ſlave- trade, concut 
in putting an end to it, any law of the Britiſh legiſ- 
lature to that effect, however humane in principle, 
muſt be nugatory and unwiſe in effect: nugatory, 
becauſe the evil intended to be removed will fill 
exiſt, that is, ſlaves will continue to be imported 
clandeſtinely into the. Britiſh iflands; and unwiſe, 
ene while Creme tain pics all * advantages 


— 


2 7/ naw 


4 ( 12 9 


no derived from the conſumption of her manufac. 


tures, and gy" ariſing from. her ſhipping en- 
gaged in the African commerce, other nations, leſs 


Lerupulous, will doubtleſs profit by her political 
folly, and embark more largely in that trade than 


they have: hitherto done. . Inſtead of receiving a 
large part of their ſupply, as they now do, from 
ſupply their awa demand, 


* 0 


for, ſo neceſſary are flaves to the uſe of the Weſt. 
India planters, that, while there is, a poſſibility of 
obtaining them, they will be ſought for and procu- 


red, though at an expence ſo prodigiouſly increaſed, 
as to diſable the Briaſh planter ſtill further from en- 


_ gaging with the French in a competition at foreign 
markets for the ſale of. their produce. — Moreover, 


thoſe, who have any local acquaintance: with the 


iſlands, .. muſt; know, that no expectation can, be 
more idle than that of cloſing their ports ſo effectu- 
ally, as to prevent negroes in any number from be- 


ing ſmuggled into them without hazard of ſeizure.— 
Therefore, without reaping any hate 
to the cauſe of humanity, we deprive ourſelves of a 


ſolid commercial advantage; as others will greedily 


embrace what we abandon. There is indeed great 

reaſon to think, that our own countrymen, who are 
among the. firſt ſpeculators in Europe, and have 
been long engaged in that traffic, to which they 


have large capitals appropriated, will not altogether 
deſiſt from their adventures; but that they will con- 
rrive to extract advantages from it, though circui- 


touſly and under the cover of foreign paſſes. 


But, let us ſuppoſe that all poſſible chance of ob. 
taining negro- ſlaves, from the French or other Eu- 


« 2 > aopenn 


but probably ours alſo ; 


any advantage whatever 


ll 
| 
| 


ts) 


= ropean iſlands, is cut off; and that the planters ha 
nd reſource but in the tiatufal ſupply by generation 3 


will the condition of the flaves be amended * a: 1 aver 55 


it will not. 1 95 9 97 


All fupply by importation being mtereegted, the . 
aufnber of negro -ſlaves employed in our colonies 


will diminiſh; At preſent they diminiſh on moſt 


eſtates every year, in conſequetice; it is alleged, of 


exceſſive labour and ilE treatment! Labour Which 
18 inſeparable from the condition of a ſlave) wi 
doubtleſs, in à climate ſuch as that of the Bririff 


ſugar-iflands, tend to produce ſterility, and diſorders 
ich terminate in death; but how can theſe ef- 


which 
fects be prevented, 'oth 


rife than by an abolitiof, 


= 16, great a relaxation” of labour as is totally its 


Wal Fe with the purpoſe for which negroes-afe 
pelle aſed. - Negroes are not, in the firſt inſtance; 


ought for the increaſe of the ſpecies, but for theit 


1 and, if a certain quantity of work be not 
done, their owners muſt be ruined; therefore, the 


condition of ſlaves being ſuch as neceſſarily expoſes 


them to accidents conducing to depopulation, we 
need not be ſurpriſed that their numbers do de- 
cereaſe. = As to Il-treatment, ſo far as it conſiſts in 
ſevere correction, I am perſuaded that it is very 


rarely a cauſe of their decreaſe; for, I appeal to the 


candid teſtimony of thoſe who have viſited the 


iſlands, and have had an opportunity of entering in- 


to the detail of Weſt: India œconomies, whether 
the puniſhments adminiſtered on a plantation be not 
generally confined to 'a few bad ſubjects, perhaps 
the twentieth part 


| nate? 


a > 


fa gang. And in what commu- 
nity. are there not of that deſcription, whom the 
laws, unable to reform, are — to extermi- 
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ment, derived 
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mate bi But chere are many other 80 * 
lation beſides thoſe above enumerated, Sterility of 
the females. is one; and that, not ariſing from ex- 


ceſſive labour, but from their expoſure to the wea- 


ther, and other modes of life which are productive 
- of menſtrual obſtructions; and ſtill more from their 


indiſcriminate commerce with the men; for, they are 


viot leſs laviſh of their favours than certain females: of 
another complexion in our metropolis; and how lit- 


bea is indebted to their efforts we all 


f Feb — A third cauſe is the e of fe- 


males originally;imported from Africa. The argu- 
the conſumption of the Abr 


in favour of the abolition of their i 3 


5 Þl equally to the non-importation of white 


eee een for 1177 decreaſe keeps pace —8 4 


of the negro $5 4 nd. the. hazards, to which, hu- 
in that unhealthy climate, have 


0 life is. ex 
5 ben thought by many to furniſh one good reaſon, 
muy adventurers there ought, to derive. greater pro- 


fits, from their ſpeculations, either commercial or 
agricultural, than are uſually gained, at home; where 


tte buſinchs, of acquiring money is tranſacted with 


more ſatisfaction and perſonal ſafety. ———. But, 


granting what is contended for, that the decreaſe of 


negrocs. ariſes from exceſſive labour and mal- treat · 


ment; will the abalition of the ſlavs- trade conduce 
to their being worked leſs, or puniſhed with leſs ſe- 


verity? The. queition has not been doubted by 


thoſe who countenance the meaſure ; but I am, — 


my own part, (as 1: have intimated before,) deci 5 


: dediy of e hat 4; bbs . will en 
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It negroes are to labour leſs, a ſmaller immediate 
profit will undoubtedly ariſe to the planter from his 


eſtate. It is not, therefore, in common ſenſe to be 


ſuppoſed, that he will ſuffer his work to remain un 
done, and his income to be contracted, merely that 
he may breed more negroes. The number of ne- 
groes, therefore, decreaſing, and the deaths being 


principally. of the effectives, or grown negroes, 


While the births are non- effective infants,” the 


ſtrength, or power, of their gangs will annually di- 
miniſb, for a time at leaſt, if the only reliance al- 
lowed by the new ſyſtem is upon the power of gene- 
ration. This diminution of ſtrength muſt be pro- 

ductive of one of two conſequences: — Either the 
planter muſt loſe ſo much of his income as was pro- 


duced by thoſe effectives whoſe contribution of las 
bour ceaſed with their death: Or he muſt do the 
fame work with the ſurvivors, that is, he muſt ſu- 


peradd the labour of the dead ro the taſk of the li- 


ving, and increaſe the ſeverities neceſſary to extort it 
from them; both of which cauſes will further tend 


to depopulation, and of courſe to the evils. propoſed 


to be remediec. 


It may be ſaid, hat it ĩs not for the intereſt of the 
planter to act in this manner, becauſe his loſs, by 


the deſtruction of his flaves, will more than balance 
the benefits ariſing from their labour. I admit it: 
The remote conſequence may and probably will be, 


ruin to the intereſt of the planter; but men are not 


uſually governed by views of ſuch remote, at the 
expence of preſent, good; Paradiſe itſelf having 


no charms ſufficiently powerful to arreſt their im- | 


proper purſuirs in this life, and ro engage them to 
the performance of their duty. The primary ob- 


1 


* 
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beg of a planter being, like that of molt other. men, 

to be relieved from preſent. inconvenience, whether 
ariſing from the dee: of debt or the impulſe of 
appetite, he conſiders only what promotes that pur- 
poſe, and hazards conſequences which He hopes to 


eſcape. This cupidity of preſent. profit, to the de- 


ſtruction of future intereſt, which is ſo inherent in 
human nature, may be allowed as ſome apology ſor 
thoſe (and the number is very great) who are ſo 
n indebted, either to Britiſh or colony creditors, 
as to have no other chance of eſcaping immediate 
ruin than by an unremitting exertion of induſtry.— 
But the induſtry of a planter conſiſts in the labour of 
his flaves : It is through their organs that his efforts 

are to be exerted: Therefore let no man wonder, if, 

where neceſſity urges, they ſhould be over-ftrained, 
And, that the preventing of any additions to their 
gangs from taking place, by prohibiting the impor- 
tation of negroes, will produce 0 uch. a ee. 1 
r is most m mifeſt. . ee an” 
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That uti is a bil) ks e melts 
and increaſing their number by natural generation, 
is moſt” certain; but that can only be done under 
circumſtances particularly favourable. The fe- 
males muſt be equal, or nearly equal, to the males 
in number, which is very rarely the caſe; and the 
labourers muſt be fully adequate to the labour. | 
The caſe of Doctor Map (publiſhed in Dean Ni- 
chols's Letter) proves nothing more, than that the 
Doctor had the good fortune to grow ſo rich, by one 
eſtate of twenty thouſand pounds value, as to be 
able to purchaſe another of twelve thouſand, and to 
_ . thouſand: pounds to his ſon, uti 

| Ultable 


* 


Juftable fortune to his daughter ; for, as the Dean 


has not thought proper to enter into particulars, he 


helps us but little in forming a judgement of the 
means by which this extraordinary ſaving was ef- 
lected; whether it was. from the produce of his 
eſtate, or from the breeding of his negroes. In-. 
| deed he inſinuates that it aroſe from the breeding of 
negroes; as he tells us the eſtate of twelve thouſand 

pounds, was bought to receive the overflowings of 


his pecuniary affairs, 


* > 
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That the number of negroes, in our Weſt-India 


j 
| 
. 


— 


| in choſe Hank which have no ſts 14808 for new 
ſettlers to proceed on.—T am unable to ſtate the im- 


rtation into the Britiſh iſlands; but I am perſuaded 


tte fact will juſtify me, if I ſay that atleaſt one-half 


of the 'negroes, imported from the coaſt of Africa 


Into the Windward and Leeward Iſlands, are re-ex- 


ed to foreign colonies, particularly the French; 


Whole cargoes, of three or four hundred each, being 


purchaſed either by the ſubjects of France or their 


agents in the Engliſh Winds, As to the Iſlands of 
Jamaica, St. Vincent, Dominique, Tobago, Gre- 
nada, and the Grenadines, a great addition has ac- 
tually been made to their pulation, within the 
laſt 90 
had much uncultivated land, and the peace of 
1763 giving us a eat deal more in the ceded 
illands; many new ſettlements in theſe colonies were 
effected by adventurers from Europe and the other 
illands: But this could not be done without labour- 


ur and twenty years. Jamaica having always 


ers. A new and extraordinary demand, therefore, 


aroſe, which could only be ſupplied froth the coaſt 
of Africa; and the increaſe of population, fince 
that period, in the iſlands above enumerated, cannot 


amount to ſo little as one hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand, now exiſting and added to the ſtock of ſlaves; 
the- produce of whoſe labour contributes not a little 


to the extenſive commerce, "WIVES NO: Ny na- 
tion ſo flouriſhing, 


When the lands, ceded: by the French: by: le 


peace of ſixty- three, were put up at auction under 
the ſanction of parliament, and diſpoſed of (in ma- 
ny inſtances) at prices exorbitantly high; they were 
purchaſed under the idea, that the means of culti- 
Yalung,! and Jerking. them Lees would always 


be 


KA 
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be open, Such a condition was implied by the 


contract, and the faith of parliament virtually 


pledged for its performance. — Should the iſlands, 
therefore, be ſhut agsinſt the further importation of 
negroes, all thoſe lands, which are now uncultiva- 


ted, muſt for ever remain ſo; and the public faith 
be broken with thoſe adventurers, on whofe lands 
ſettlements are not yet formed or completed, to their 

great prejudice, if not their total ruin. 


In order to effect that increaſe of population, 


which has taken place in Jamaica and the ceded 
- Hands, no doubt a much greater number of negroes 


have been imported into thoſe iſlands, and remained 
there, than that which I have ftated as their preſent 


increaſe. This muſt neceſſarily be the caſe, as the 
disforeſting and unſettling of lands, in unhealthy 
climates; is an employment that occaſions a great 
expenditure of human life. — Humanity would' be 
ſhocked, were a catalogue to be exhibited of the 
European adventurers, who have either prematurely 
periſhed or been ruined, or both, in their attempts 
do effect their ſettlements. Few, very few indeed, 

have ſucceeded, and ſurvived to reap the fruit of 
their adventures. If ſuch has been the fate of the 
white ſettlers, that of the negroes, it may be pre- 


ſumed, was not better. But, the principal difficul- 


ties are now ſurmounted ; the lands are cleared, and 


moraſſes drained; and, though the demand for 


| ſlaves has not yet ceaſed, nor will for ſome time to 


come, it is to be preſumed that it will be much leſs 
in future, for the Britiſh iſlands, than it hath here- 
tofore been — Since the concluſion of the. eace, 


indeed, a greater number of negroes than uſual have 
been imported, to repair the waſte occafioned by 
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the five preceding years of war, which were fatal to 
the flayes, as well as to the intereſt of their maſj- 
ters; there having been a heavy aſſeſſment of la- 
bour levied by the French for the conſtruction 
*of fortifications; Which, co-operating with a 
von- importation during that period, and with the 
ſuppreſſion of American ſupplies of proviſions, ac- 
* ually produced the conſequences I have been points 
ing out is likely to enſue from the abolition of the 
flave-trade. — But, from the preſent time, I ſhould 


* 


| Conceive the ſupply of new negroes that will be re- 
J 
i invariably applied to their uſe alone, and not ſuf- 
fered to be re- exported to the French or Spaniſh ſet- 
tlements, will be much leſs than it has heretofore 
been. — But, any interference on the pt of the le- 
Eillarare, either in abolihing or reſtritting thar ſup= 
| Bly. will be pole in the higheſt degree, for the 
"reaſons I have aſſigned above; that is, from the 
tendency which ſuch reſtrictions will have in aggra- 
; di ſufferings of the ſlaves and accelerating 
their depopulation. That a continued exertion of 
the human frame, for any length of time, up to the 
full reach of its powers, will exhauſt nature, and in 
the end abridge life, is moſt certain; And that a 
law, ſuch as is projected by the ſociety for the abo- 
llition of ſlavery, would occaſion ſuch an exaction 
of Jabour from the ſlaves now in the iſlands, I think 
is equally demonſtrable, though I may not have 
had the happineſs to have made the ſubject ſo clear 
T fo SES or 
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_ © Having hitherto confined my obſervations to the 
effects chat will ariſe to the ſlaves and „ 
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from an abolition of the importation of negroes inte 
the iſlands, I ſhall next proceed to conſider the effect 
which may be expected to ariſe from it to com- 
The African trade has ever been conſidered as the 
moſt beneficial of any this nation carries on, in pro- 
portion to its extent. When the ſubject comes o 
: 1 in parliament, authentic ſtatements will 
probably be produced of the amount of Britiſh ma- 
hnufactures that are exported for the purchaſe of ne- 
gro-ſlaves; which I have no doubt will appear ſa 
cConſiderable, as to ſuggeſt the neceſſity of proceeding 
with great caution in the enacting of laus, that are 
to annihilate ſo productive a ſource of employment 
to our manufacturers and of profit to the national 
ſtock, without more certain grounds are held out, 
than any of thoſe: that yet appear, of benefit to fe- 
lult to humanity, from the meaſure. And, notwith- 
ſtanding forne gentlemen, of thaſe towns whole intę- 
reſts. will be moſt. affected by the meaſure, have, 
with a diſintereſtedneſs that does them honour, aſſo- 
Jated to promate che abolition. af the ſlaye- trade; 
IL have no doubt, but that others of eſtabliſhed cha- 
racter, and equal pretenſions to humanity, will vier 
the ſubject in a different light; and withhold their 
äaſſent from an innovation, whoſe effects muſt neceſ-— 
ſarily be very injurious to the intereſts of this coun- 
try, while its operation elſewhere is at leaſt proble- 
matical: for, it I have been right in my former ar- 
- guments, it by no means follows that fewer flaves 
will be carried than at preſent from the coaſt of 
Africa, or that the condition of the negroes now in 
the iſlands will be mended, by our putting a ſtop to 
ee, But, the Jols db Le 
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= but a part of the injury that will be done to this 
| |  _ country; for, ſuppoſing the prohibition of their 
importation to be ſo rigorouſly inforced, as that none 
|! fhall find their way into the iſlands through any 
|] channel (a circumſtance, I imagine, not probable); 
l' the quantity of the Weſt-India produce, which is 
3 dependent on the labour of flaves, will (and ne- 
| ceffarily myſt, even from the reaſons urged for the 
reform), diminiſh every year, ſo as to be felt in the 
itte cord ae} to which the ſugar-co- 
| lonies have been calculated to adminiſter two mil= 
hons ſterling annually. Beſides, in proportion as 
= the number of negroes decreaſe in the Weſt-Indies, 
tte demand for Britiſh goods, either catable, wear- 
HH able, or for the culture of the foil, will decreaſe in 
| | due proportion; for the quantity of the conſump- 
tion muſt be governed by the number of the conſu- 
* mers. If we conſider the vaſt quantity of other | - 
| goods that are annually exported from this Kingdom 
to the Weſt-Indies, we ſhall ſee ſtill further reaſon 
to be alarmed ; for the injuries which our manufac-" _ 
turers will ſuffer in that way, will be much greater 
than thoſe they will ſuſtain by the ceſſation of the 
exports to Africa. — But, it is not in the eonſumption 
of their manufactures only that this country will be 
affected. It will ſuffer alſo in the quantity of its 
ſhipping, and the number of its ſeamen, to which 
the Welſt-India trade gives employment; both of 
which, it may be preſumed, will be much leſs than 
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Having thus briefly examined the conſequences | 
of this popular ſyſtem, which ſeems to receive ſa. 
much countenance; viewed as well reſpecting the 
N : 1 VVV 


1 23 . 
negroes, to whoſe relief the reform is avowedly ap- 
plied, as the manufactures, commerce, revenue, 
and ſhipping, of the 3 ; I ſhall beg leave 
to beſtow a few conſiderations on the political ef⸗ 
fects of ſuch a regulation. _ 
It ſeems to be pretty well underſtood, that, in 
the preſent ſituation of Europe, which is a ftate of 


commercial competition, every nation is intent on 
| acquiring as much trade as poſſible, in order to ob- 


tain wealth and maritime influence; as it is com- 
merce which ſupplies not only the pecuniary means, 
but the agents alſo of naval war. But, though every 


nation is in eee of the ſame object, it is from 
France that we have the moſt to ap- 


the rivality o 


prehend, in conſequence of her power, vicinity, 
and jarring intereſt. Her attention having of late 


been unremittingly applied to the extenſion of her 
commerce, it is not to be.doubted, but that, ſhould 
the ſlave- trade be abandoned by this country, it will 
be taken up by them; and proſecuted with the ſame 
energy, that characteriſes all the proceedings of 
that enterpriſing nation. We may foreſee, from 


this ſource, ſuch an immediate profit and aggran- 
diſement of their Weſt- India colohtiies, as will go 


near to give them as decided a ſuperiority over us 


in commerce, as they now have in number of citi- 
zens and extent of dominion. As the caſe ſtands at 


preſent, the F rench Weſt- India iſlands are more po- 


pulous in white and negro inhabitants, and their 
products of every kind more abundant, than in the 
iſlands fettled by the Engliſh ; St. Domingo alone 
ſupplying nearly as much as all our own iſlands to- 
gether ; and its produce i 1s {till ſuſceptible of great 
AO, from its containing extenſive. tracts 
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ot _ moſt excellent land, that have. t yet been 
__evliivated from the want af Negroes. . 4g it ne- 


 proes are ſupplied to them to the full extent of their 
Pants, as they undoubtedly will be at a cheap and 
_ eaſy rate, in caſe this country ſhall withdraw her 
eompetition and abandon the ſlaye - trade; we may 
oon expect to find the trade of France with her co- 
Jonies, four times as great as that which England 


rapidly be increaſing in population and produce, the 
latter muſt decline in both reſpects; and he muſt be 
4 ſhallow. politician indeed, who has not ſagacity 


Will carry on with hers; for, while the former ſhall 


Enough to diſcover the relative influence which ſuck 


E event will have on the marine * the two king : 
"Buri it has 8458 ſuggeſted, bas hs: other Euro» | 
| Fn powers will concur in the ſyſtem propoſed of 
aboliſhing the flave-trade.- Should it really be ſo, 1 
ſhall be one of the firſt 25 a to the zeal 'of 
the ſociety who have ſtood forward for the accom- 
pliſnment of fo noble an object; but, until this 
univerſal concurrenee of the European ſtates, who 
are engaged in that traffic ſhall be fo effectually ſe- 
cured for its abolition, as to leave no ſuſpicion of 
their engagements being contravened or 44m 4 
think, though there may be much of equity and 
good example, there can be very little of e 
Prudence, in our adopting it. 


Though, in diſcuGng this ſubje& of 55 flaves 
trade, I have taken the liberty of adyancing ſenti- 
ments very different from rhoſe which are embraced 
by the gentlemen who are aſſociated for its aboli- - 
tion; 1 nevertheleſs entertain a high regard for the 
motives oy which they are governed. The cauſe 


they 
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The, language of panegyric has been, exhauſted, in 
favout 6 


acquired ſome valuable drugs; our tables are en- 
riched with luxuries before unknown to our anceſ- 
tors; and the quantity of precious metal that circu- 
lates in Europe has been prodigiouſly multiplied. 


Baut theſe advantages, whoſe influence on the happi- 


neſs of the citizens of Europe is queſtianable, have 
unhappily been obtained by the ſlaughter of five or 
Lix millions of the aboriginal inhabitants of Ameri- 
ca, and by the tranſportation of as many more 

_ "Africans to replace them and fulfil” the purpoſes of 
Davery, If to this be added the loſs which the old 
world has ſuſtained of its own inhabitants, who have 
voluntarily expatriated in quelt of fortune, (though 
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very few bark AR the object of heir Portlet if 
photon to thoſe who have miſcarried in their ad- 
entures, and either languiſhed } in poverty or diedpre- 
maturely;) we mall ſee good reafonto qualify the prai- 
fes hic a have been beſtowed on this great man, and 
do conũder him only in the light of an intrepid and 
Fuccefsfil r navigator but by no means as a benefac- 
tor to theſ 22 "ener" ſo moderate, and evils ſa 
7 Ane le ly great, having refulted from his diſco- 
_ veries. = Negro flowery 18 ; cettainly not among the 
leaſt of thoſe evils; but, a it has been eſtabliſhed 
for fo long a time, and is now fo interwoven with | 
our commercial 17 ſtern. and circumſtances of fi- 
7 Bance, any, Ateinpt, at this, day, either to annihi- 
Ucte it intifely, or fo reſtrain it as to prevent any fur- 
ther actelNon of flaves to the colonies; though it i. 
may be morally right, muſt be. politically Wrong, 
5 Abfurd, 140 Irhp cat: the moſt * precious inte 
keſts of this country. being implicated 1 in the mea- 
11 0 Of: of. theſe alone we 5 at e Jpealke | 
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oY the aj tn be pub e KC eth er Haverr 
£ be an evil, and if it be not 8 to prevent negroes 
from ee ? there is not a e 
7 ire on the other fide of 5 water who, from the 


TT, of his own. feeling OY. not N n 


2 


8141 


| If 8 as ae, ab to 1 — a — Pro- . 
1 Polit tion be fairly and candidly ſtated with all it Its ir- 
cumfſtances, and let it embrace as well the probable 
49 as the. poſhble injury that may attend it; and 
I believe there will be: many, belides thoſe Qed, 
1 d 


4 


— 


ot 287-3): 
8 with Weſt-India pro 


Great: Britain ſhall; or ſhall. not retain her power. 
to France (what the law. ſuggeſted by the 


"ciery Mropoſes 59 ) a. facility of ſaturating her 

< JT 5 and you infallibly _—_ her 

ext enc ding. her commerce and increa- 
ſing her marine, as Will leave little hope of this 
country being able to conteſt the ſovereignty of te 
ocean with her,-—Perſons in the ardour of their en- 
Thuſiaſmm may exclaim, periſh all conſiderations 
Which are incompatible with juſtice and morality !_ 


_ ..colomes with 
ons 


But this will by no means ſerve the purpoſe of the 


_ politician, (of: whom alone we are here ſpeaking,), to 


whom it is not always permitted to ſquare his con- 
duct by the exact t 
utility is his principle; and it is upon that principle 


that government, as well as juſtice itſelf, is funded. 
Me pon what elſe is it, that t e right of private, and 
erty, has obtained an eſta- 
bülcwent;? for Nature zecogniſes no ſuch diſtinc- 
tions. The Deity; having created all things for the 
the 4 95 all men, the excluſive ap n e of 

his primitive 

i But, ſo neceſſary is this principle of 

E «Publ utility to ſociety and. {tate-convenience, that 


als landed, pre 


land an ag eee is an 0 


. the mind revolts not from acts of atrocious injuſtice 


a - renders it indiſpenſible; for, ſo 


this principle, that it abrogates, annuls, or dilpen- | 


- ſes. with, ever = other, human and divine. What 
elſe can .excuſe the practice which obtains in this 


Country, e perſonal * are more accurately 8 
notified E 2 G defined : 


1 . 


— 


rty, Who Will withhold _ 
their aſſent from. it.— In 45 it is not whether the 
traffic in negroes ſhall ceaſe or not; but whether 
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y of moral rectitude. Public 


in breach of natural right, MES the ſaſety of the 
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2 
_ 
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f biden and better 1 PIE in an V otbet,) of 


hurrying the peaceable citizen from the boſom of 
his family to the ſervice of war, or the i immuring of 
a freeman for life who is unable to fulfil a pecuniary 
contract? Theſe are violations of the moral law, 
as great as that of domeſtic flavery. —. The. magni- 


a he” % ** * 


mT 


tude of the caſes being ſo diſproportionate, I am 


by 


ſenſible that no argument could be deduced from 
their analogy, were the abolition of the flave-trade 
to be conſidered as acting only on the intereſt of the 
'Weſt-India Planters ; but” I truſt it will appear, to 


Es 


= 


2 


thoſe who enter a little into the ſubject, that the ſa- 


ws : 42 
4 The — i * * A ks 5 


their approving” voice to a ſyſt 


very of negroes having been ſo long eſtabliſhed, and 
©contributing| ſo largely to the commerce of this 
kingdom, cannot now be either raſhly annihilated 


or reſtrained; without hazarding EOS that Hap 


. 
. 1 


he nile erg this 3 to Mt 7 (ch 1 
Doe! it may be * "ROY is "nothing | to 5 OY r 
* degraded part of the ſpecies? Muſt the Weſt- 
India planters be ſtill permitted to exerciſe their 
lawleſs tyranny over ſubjects, endowed. like them- 
ſelves not only with bodily feeling, but Hg 5 
reflexion? There would be no end öf the! itrpaſ- 
- fioned invectives which declamation may urge, to 
rouſe the reſentment of the public, and to Gbtain 
n intrinſically ſo 


= equitable. and compaſſionate as the one propoſed by 


the ſociety, and with a view to which paragraphs 


are daily publiſhed in the newſpapers, Without 


3 the merits of ſuperior ſenſibility, I - 
r myſelf there are a great many in the poſſeſſion bf 
negro- ſlaves, who, being no leſs deſtitute of the fi- 
nel feelings of men en thoſewho are concerting the 


| + win, MOD deſtruckion 


Se fag 7) 


Geltructiod of the ſave- trade; would be ha ppy w : 


Tk their endeayours to effect a reform, 2 to di- 


miniſh. the rigours of flavery.” K Much may | be done 


"that" Way. Y 


7 5 African trade, as it 18 now Aba . 
for! its object not only the ſupplying our own iſlands, 


but allo thoſe of other nations, with {laves; and, 


until lately, even on that extenſive feale, fo far 


from bein gontemplated with the horror Whick the 
mention o 05 it is no apt to excite, it has been look - 
ed upon as a national concern; and has even been 
favoured with the countenance. of government, | t 


the proviſions made for its advancement in an arti- 


cle of a treaty for the Aſſiento Contract. This pro- 
_ tection was no doubt afforded to it, from an aſſu- 
rance that the trade could not be carried on too 


| largely, even in behalf of ſtrangers, as it procured 


-uch important advantages to the manufattures and 
commerce of the country. If this new-born mora- 
lity of the natiqn, now revolts from the idea of ſuch 
an abominable policy, it may be conſidered whether 


this policy may not be ſo narrowed, as to obtain ve- 
ry valuable aße to the ſpecies, at leſs expence 


than would "ariſe to the public from its total aboli- 
tion. e eee e (7 of | Apo 


1 . N 


The en tiade is. in the firſt PHE bealgeily 


10 this country from che conſumption which it occa- 
ſions of its manbfactures, and che profit it affords 
to private adventuters; for, as to the ſhipping and 
-feamen'employed in this branch of the Fyitem, they 
_ reich of tbaltern' conſequence ; and it may 
even be doubted h 


diſadvantag Now, though the ſupply of negroes 
be aDjORutel eee for the re 


ons N ſtated, 
to 
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tether they are not attended with 


C5) 


10 our Own colonies, with a view to adyance, as 1 

lettlement and to increaſe their population, it does 
not appear to bè at all uſeſul to this country to ſup- 
ply them to foreigners, any further than as their ſale 
promotes the firſt purpoſes of trade. On the con- 
Trary, fo, far às it is neceſſar) 191 5 F bel of 
$i Solamen, Hen French tor 1 b. 


ep oes now —_— 
Gd es of our illands. 


le: i . WE bop BEG he, oa ps 83 10 cl 
intereſts, of humanity and thoſe of _ nation, by 5 

Jimiting the Guinea: trade to our own colonies; even 

that trade, ſo limited, may be ſubjected to regula- 
tions highly pa to the preſervation. 80 he 10 


= orious t tboſe who are at all | wanted 


þ with. the ſubject; that, on the princi les on which | 
8 $8 ee is now . 5. = "pl : 


e num- 
ad che neceſſity which * 
4 ng them cloſely to = 


theit riſing on the crew, whenee a peſlilential air 


roceeds that engenders diſeaſe. A Guinea - veſſel 


of three hundred tons will ſometimes leave the 
_ coalt with fix hundred ſlaves; and a veſſel of the 
fame ſize employed in the tranſportation of troops, 


[ayes of another nature,) for a long voyage, would 
convey only one hundred and fifty; Which is at the 
rate of one man for two tons inſtead of two to on, 
producing a difference of four to one. '— This evi 


calls for a remedy which is obvious. Let the Afri- 


can traders be reſtricted to a certain number of 
flaves, in proportion to the tonnage of their veſſels: 


Perhaps one may be allowed to a ton; but I think 
2 greater proportion ſhould not be permitted on any | 
_ account; and let the crew alſo bear a fixed propor- 
tion to the number of the ſlaves: By theſe means 


the confinement of the negroes need not be ſo ſri, 
as the danger of their inſurrection will be leſſened ; 


and, by keeping the ſhips clearer between and aboye 
decks, the air may be preſerved in a purer and more 


The ſecond point to be objected to in the Guinea 
buſineſs, is the advanced ages of the negroes; ma- 


np really ſuperannuated and hoary being taken on- 
board, who do not ſurvive the third or fourth year of 


their tranſportation, even if they are fortunate 


enough to outlive the paſſage. This is one great _ 


| cauſe of the depopulation ſeen in the illands; for 


certainly. negroes of that deſcription are the molk 
_ unfit +r i for flayery, and ſcarcely ever become 
abourers ; from the difficulty which the hu- 
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man frame feels, at an advanced period of life, in 


a accommadati ing irfelf” to new habits, particularly 
any that require a conſtant exertion, They * | 
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- _eftates,. may not at ſome future period be aboliſhed. 
_ planters be allowed time to prepare for the event by 
ſtocking their eſtates to the full extent of their de- 


5 from their own ſtock, they will doubtleſs be at the 


| 3 rica may take place; but it is obvious to every 


of body, as to be able to render much ſervice on an 


ting ſuch: a reform is yet VEE . 


may be enacted, as are neceſſary to defend them 
from the treatment they too frequently meet with, 
and ſecure them in other reſpects a more 'comfortas 
ble ſtate. But, in order to effect this, let gentle- 


AF 
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pear 5 5 5. not 38 to 1 that 7 5 — trade, fo 
Far as it concerns the cultivation of Britiſh ſugar- 


Jam even diſpoſed to think it may, provided the 


mands. When they have before their eyes the ne- 
ceſſity of ſubſiſting from the generation to proceed 


pains of procuring a due proportion of females; - and 
will conſider their breeding: as a more eſſential part 
of management than they have hitherto done. 
I cannot take upon me to ſay, what time will be 
uired before ſuch a ceſſation of the import from 


body, that men and women are not bred in an in- 
ſtant. Many years, eighteen or twenty, muſt elapſe, 
after they are born, before they attain ſuch ſtrength 


eſtate. The proper period therefore for comple- 
| distant, n the moſt 
favourable calculation. 55 
In the mean time I give my hearry aſſent to a re⸗ 
viſion and repeal of ſuch of the colonial ſtatutes as 
preſs too hard on the ſlaves; and that ſuch new ones 
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men be cautious of embracing any viſionary: or im- : 
pradticable ſcheme of reform, which, by tending to 
à virtual emancipation of the ſlaves from the au- 
thority of their maſters, will produge ſuch an mm 
ver al 
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Feaoerſal confederacy among the planters, as muſt defeat 
te effect of ſuch proviſions and render them nuga- 
Z:... Trader noe 
The utmoſt that a law of the legiſlature of this 

country ſhould pretend to attempt, is to compel the 


poſſeſſed of the ſenſibilities of a man, to do that 
from neceflity which others will do from choice. 
That ſome of the latter deſcription do ſometimes 
occur, appears even in the reports of the Rev. Mr. 
Ramſay; who has celebrated ine gentleman® for his 
humane treatment of his flaves. That gentleman 
was undoubtedly poſſeſſed of qualities eminently 
good, and which deſerved his praiſe ; but it was 
not to thoſe qualities that he was indebted for the 


panegyfic. He was the particular friend and pa- 


tron of the reverend writer: Had he been otherwiſe, 
he in all probability would not have been exempted 

from the cenſure fo laviſhly” and indifcriminately 
dealt to the other inhabitants of the iſland where he 
_* Having introduced the name of this writer, with- 


out whoſe labours the ſubject of flavery would not, 


Probably, have been ſo much agitated ar this day, 1 
| Cannor demiſe bim withoue further mention; as well | 


& 2 * 4 * 18 3b 8 


3 Þi The reader will obſerve, that the gentl | 
by Mr. Ramſay in page 96 of his Eſſay, had a gang of negroes 


more numerous than wes abſolutely neceſſary for the work of 
His estate; whence proceeded his ability to indulge them with- 


an alluded to 


ö 


out injury to its produce, which was very ample in proportion i 


to its extent. His gang increaſed by generation. — This in- 
f ſtance exemplifies my poſition, that negroes increaſe only in 
Lircumſtances where the eſtate is fully handed compared with 


the work required, and ſtrengthens my argument againſt the 


 udden abolition of the flave-trade. © i 


Cw) 


0 reſcue his Jan from unmerited reproach; = 2 


do caution his readers againſt the exaggerations of 
his N As a huſband and e he was affec- 


Ye was chene to wg poor 3 and punctual in his 5 
pecuniary tranſactions. His good qualities were 


| many: but at the ſame time his temper was prone 
10. irritation; and, if pot abfolutely vindictive, he 


was at leaſt extremely liberal in the uſe of injurious 


N 2 ears from his writings; which have 
awh on him the correction of the learned journal- 
iſt under 5 review they have paſſed, 
= para ſufficiently diſpoſed to e his cauſe.— 
Unfortunately his 8 was written during a ſtate of 
Warfare with his pariſhioners ; a conteſt unprovoked, 
it miſt be e by any act on his part incon- 
Fitent with che character of a good man, but ſug- 
5 by pique and proſecuted by party on the other 


jowever, he has combined his own injuries 


Vith the injuries of the ſlaves; and given fcope to 
his reſentment, while he appears an advocate in the 


cauſe of humanity That his bock contains a 


great many truths, I wiſh, for the honour of human 
Nature, I could deny. Where authority exiſts, it is 
Too apt to be abuſed. Slavery, therefore, necefſa- 
rily ſuppoſes ſuch a ſtate of oppreſſion and canſe- 
quent abaſement, as is unpractiſed among the freer 
orders of ſociety, and for a good reaſon, 5 it 


is untolerated. But to 5 thoſe oppreſſions ei- 
ther ſo frequent or ſevere as . are e to be, 


FP77ͤ;— ne 


„ 1 J 
would certainly be to give too great ne, of cr cre- | 
«dit to his re e mY 
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Ay to She particular Pane n to * . ü 
fed 1 in the conſtitution of ſlavery, I ſhall forbear to 
enlarge upon them here, as they are ſome what fo- 
reign to the matters propoſed to be examined in theſe 
ſheets, —But, if the gentlemen, Who are actively 
engaged in the purſuit of a reform, will condeſcend 
to accept ſuch lights, as may be furniſhed by thoſe 
who have had an opportunity of acquiring informa- 
tion on the ſubject; Fins ve no doubt but that many 
in the Weſt-India intereſt now in London, who are 
not leſs reſpectable for their humanity than their for- 
tunes, would moſt cordially co-operate for its mo- 
dification 1 ſuch hints, a as are alone 11 in x their: Power to : 


Pet „ „ 


In digung the 8 topics, 1 2 not at- 
5 tempted to draw any arguments againſt the emanci- 
pation of ſlaves, or the abolition of the ſlave- trade, 
as affecting the intereſts of the Welt-India planters; 
ſince I have taken it for granted, that in the firſt in- 
ſtance they will be indemnified; and in Me next, 
that their eventual injuries are of little weight to be 
ut into competition with an object of humanity of 


o great magnitude, as the preſervation of many 135 


thouſand lives annually. — But I cannot altogether 
diſmiſs the ſubject without ſome obfervations on the 8 
Rare of our Weſt-India iſlands. _ . 
Before the late war, they were flouriſhing and 
happy. They had a free commerce with y 7 5 
and were not only ſupplied at their own door with 
its Froductions in abundance, at a N and 57 


: 5 5 


rate; 5 RITA rum, the produce of their offals 

from the manufacture of ſugar, was received in Bar- 

ter, or paid for in ſpecie at a fair and equitable 
price. From that ſource they were ſupplied with 
the means of purchaſing other objects, neceſſary ei- 

- ther for the purpoſes of their eſtates, or the domeſ- 

tic confumption of the plante. 

In the war, all the Windward Iſlands, Barbadocy | 
and Antigua excepted, were captured by the ene- 
my; and were for a number of years under the do- 

minion of the bayonet, by whoſe agency large con- 

tributions were extorted from them under various 
retences. During that time their eſtates were but 

ill cultivated, in conſequence of the draft made for 

. the uſe of the conquerors, Many. were pillaged by 
the ſoldiery, and more devaſtated by different hur= 
ficanes; and ſuch even as eſcaped, were rendered 

unproductive to their owners by the heavy charges: 

attending their cultivation, and the tranſportation of 
their produce, which was for a long time expoſed. to 
depredation and capture both by friends and ene- 
mies. Calamities of almoſt equal magnitude affe&t- 
ed the other iſlands.—The conſequence was, that, at 
the end of the war in eighty-three, the planters. 
found themſelves loaded with accumulated debt, and 
in the poſſeſſion of ruined buildings, and of gangs « of 
negroes much reduced in number and efficiency. 

They had reaſon to look to the parent - ſtate for e- 

ef; but, inſtead of relief, they found an augment= 
ed duty of fix ſhillings per hundred-weight on their 
 fugars, and their trade with America ſo narrowed, 
and confined, as to. oblige them to pay more than 

double, and on ſome articles treble, what they paid 
before for the produdtions: of the continent, In * | 


mT 85 ; inſtance | 


1 4 
AE they, and the 3 of whom we now TR 2 


8 aucb, were ſacrificed to the intereſt of navigation, 
Their rum-ſpicits being proportionably reduced 
in value, fo as to be total iy inadequate to the Es 
poſe of providing them with American eee | 
F difpenſibly — * to themſelves and 

hape ſuffered a ſtill further depreciation by a ee | 
of the laſt ſeſſions, paſſed in confirmation of the 

treaty wich France; Which res ſuch encaurage- 
ment to the introduction of her brandies into this 
kingdom, as filences all competition from rum, 
to which, when in any conſiderable quantity, the 
Britiſh ports are now virtually ſhut, In this in- 
ſtance the colonies were facriiced to the intereſt of 
COmmerce. 
At preſent it is propo ſed to aboliſh. the gaye⸗ | 
trade; and there can ebeiee be no reaſonable ob- 
jection made to a further . * 105 cen c 
lor the intereſt of bumanily. 3 


From circumſtances loch = as i what oY cam 
de inferred Man that the Weſt-India iſlands are ſyſ- 
tematically devoted to ruin; and their ruin — | 
conſequent and ine vitably enſue. Already, from the 
Hetle progreſs made in the payment of their debts to 
the mercifants of this country, and the ſuppoſed in- 
ſtability of Weſt-India property, (open to attacks. 
as it is from the enemy and the mother-country,) all 
Weſt.- India credit is at an end. No planter finds it 
practicable to negociate a loan to relieve the diſor- 
q p96 of his eſtate ; and many are in ſuch diſtreſs, 
that their utmoſt hope canonly be to pens. evils as 


35 | well as they can; like men arreſted in 8 


to ans 18 


£51 . Fawn f 5 chemieIvea. d only. n. A | 
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1 painful prolongati 


| on of miſery until they are finally 
gulphed. Such is the ſituation of a great many in 
the colonies at this day; and many more there are, 
| Who, with preſent ptoſpeds not quite ſo deſperate, 
_ muſt, if the propoſed regulation take place, be 
involved in the ſame fate. 
It is notorious to thoſe who have Tooked into hu- 

' man nature, that neceſſity makes many men knayes, 
whom affluence would have preſerved honeſt; and, 
When matters are come to the extremity, that pal- / 
liatives can avail no longer and inſtant ruin threa- 

tens, men will be apt to accept the protection held 
out by the French and Spaniards, from whom they 

) | ( - can command any quantity of land; and will re- 

move with their negroes ; leaving to their creditors ' 

à naked eſtate, which it will be impoſſible again to 
render productive when the ſupply from Africa 8 
mans. TT TT nd 
This I will venture to predict will be the frequent 
conſequence of any meaſures, (particularly ſuch as 

_ ate now in agitation,) which may tend ſtill further 

do the oppreſſion of the ſugar-colonies, and to re- 

duce the profits of the Weſt- India eſtates ; which 

are at preſent far from being ſources of much clear 
revenue, a few inſtances excepted, (ſuch as occur in 
all fituations.) — No error can be greater or. yet 1 
believe more prevalent, than ſuppoſing that ſugar- 

eſtates render a very large intereſt on the capitals _ 
veſted in them. This error ariſes from a conſidera- 
tion of the magnitude of their incomes, conſidered 

independent of their expences; but deduct the ag- 

i Teka expences, and extend the calculation to a 
teries of years fufficiently great to embrace the con- 
tingences of fire, tempeſt, mortality, and the ene- 
mu Oe : my 


4 - Writers have FLIES mention i, the 3 — — 5 
for the regimen of negroes, and have aſcribed to its 
operation the good treatment of their ſlaves; but 
| they are miſtaken in the cauſe, though not in the 
fact.— The Code Noir doubtleſs deſigns to ſecure 
good treatment to ſlaves, but it is a mere dead let- 
ter; like many other French edits, which do not 
ſurvive, a month, if they do not actually drop abor- 
tive from the hand of authority. Were men to in, 
fer the condition of French citizens from the ex. 
cellence of their laws, perhaps in many inſtances 
they would not ſuffer even from a competition with | 
our own; but it is the misfortune of the French, 
particularly in the ſugar-colonies, to have no effec- 
tive laws; the will of the local chief enacting, 
 abrogating, or diſpenſing with, laws, juſt as he ſecs 
fit. —But, though the Code Noir be an inoperative | 
ordinance, ſtill the French treat their ſlaves muck 
better than we do ours; that is, ſo far as regards 


. Tov 


Þ and I am,perſuaded it will appear that ther? iS 
arcely any trade, occupation, or profeſſion, in this 
country, which doth” not reward its votaries with 
more ample and ſolid benefits, than the cultivation 
_ofa Tate or any other Weſt-Indian eſtate; eſpecial- 
Ty when the neceſſity of frequent. refidence of the 
8 in diftant md unhealthy pany is con- | 


1 


their food and raiment. As to labour and puniſh- 


ment, they do not treat them ſo well, as they oblige 
them to work much more, and their puniſhments 


are infinitely more ſevere. But labour and diſci- 


pline do not conſtitute the principal hardſhips of 4-: 
' negro. It is the want of a 9 e of tops | 


; 


# 
— 


„%% 


and a due attention to the ſick, which moſt oppreſs” 
them; and in theſe inſtances the French flaves are. 


certainly much better circumitanced than the 
Engliſh. The reaſon is obvious : The French have 
but few negroes in proportion to the extent of their 


eſtates, which were originally granted gratis in am- 
ple allotments; (and not put up and diſpoſed of as 


ours were in the ceded iſlands, in ſmall parcels, 
and every art exerted to ſcrew the bidders up to as 
high a price as poſſible.) They can therefore af- 
ford, without the ſacrifice of any thing that is valu- 
able to them, to allow large tracts for the provi- 
ſioning of their negroes. — But it is not in the colo- 
nies only that the French make better maſters than 
the Engliſh; for they have the fame ſuperiority in 
the treatment of their ſervants in Europe. Where- 
ever tyranny is tolerated, they are certainly the mild 
eſt tyrants. „ „„ 
I am however launching into matter foreign to 
what 1 propoſed in my title- page; and ſhall there- 
fore conclude with requeſting thoſe gentlemen, who 
ſhall deign to caſt their eyes over theſe ſheets, to 
revolve in their minds the impracticability of free- 
ing the negroes, and the impolicy of aboliſhing the 
{lave-trade under preſent circumſtances. e 
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